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used them in a manner which, in their eyes at any rate, in
no wise lessened the dignity of their work. Sabit on the
other hand scatters his puns broadcast through his verses
with but scant regard to either propriety or taste, and most
often with no other purpose than that of provoking a smile.
And this chiefly when he is most Turkish; when he uses
Arabic and Persian he can be as sedate as any of his pre-
decessors, but he seems to have considered the Turkish idiom
as unworthy of serious cultivation and fitted only to be a
medium for jokes and whimsicalities. And herein lies the
reason why the genius of this poet failed of its due effect.
He did indeed show his contemporaries and successors that
it was possible to write verses in simple and vigorous Turkish;
but while he did so he was laughing at the whole thing and
hinting to them with a wink of the eye and a shrug of the
shoulders that burlesque, if not buffoonery and ribaldry, was
the only proper subject for such a style. Had Sabit turned
to more account the great talent he undoubtedly possessed,
and striven seriously to write poetry in that natural and
familiar idiom he knew so well how to use, his work would
probably have had a powerful and beneficent influence upon
the subsequent literature of his country; as it is, he but set
a fashion of writing facetious verse in a language bordering
more or less on the vernacular.

When he chose, this poet could write in a strain both
elevated and noble, as he clearly proved on more occasions
than one. Scattered throughout his poems are many graceful
and pleasing passages and many witty and amusing sallies;
but the continual straining after puns and other word-plays
wearies the reader, and the complete absence of taste with
which these are introduced displeases and eventually disgusts.
And so Professor Naji, speaking of his poems, says that the
beauties which now and then occur arc wonderfully great